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THE FUNCTION OF THE TEXTBOOK REVIEWER 

[Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, December 31st, 1921, at Washington, D. C] 

In the Victorian Age of English literature it was the custom for 
essayists to utilize the title of a book fresh from the press as a peg on 
which to hang an original essay. Although the reader might expect 
to find a critical review of the new book he would encounter little or 
nothing in the essay which would conform to our present-day idea of 
a book review. He would, however, undoubtedly find an essay of 
merit. The reviewer of today does not regularly present us with an 
original essay. In view of what is here to follow it would be unwise to 
expect such a product from the pen of a textbook reviewer. Unfortu- 
nately the average reviewer of texts intended for use in our Spanish 
classes does not envisage his task in the same light as the writer of this 
paper who, to state the matter frankly, believes that the standard of 
textbooks in Spanish is unpleasantly low. There exists a percentage all 
too large of perfunctory reviewing of a hackneyed, stereotyped nature 
which serves no definite purpose. Frequently three, four and even 
more new books are massed together by titles, and a few words of 
honied praise are subjoined to each title. Doubtless many teachers are 
too busy to prepare a detailed, critical review of textbooks, but is it 
not true that most of us are also too busy to waste our time reading 
commonplaces of an unenlightening nature? If a textbook review 
possesses any significance it should be along instructive and correc- 
tive lines. Surely it should present a detailed consideration of the 
work under discussion. It ought further to resolve itself into a piece 
of destructive criticism which should ultimately benefit all concerned. 
I believe that a valid justification for the foregoing statements can 
be found, and shall endeavor to present it together with my own con- 
victions and beliefs. 

The title of this paper occurred to the writer after watching with 
no little concern the frequent appearance of Spanish textbooks of an 
inferior nature. Any criticisms which appear in this article are 
directed primarily against Spanish texts and reviews of Spanish texts, 
although much of what will be said, it is true, will apply equally well 
to some books in other foreign languages. 

It may be advisable, first, to point out one or two obvious reasons 
why textbooks in Spanish have frequently been more poorly edited 
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than those of the other modern languages which are taught in our 
high schools and colleges. With the phenomenal increase in enroll- 
ment in Spanish classes throughout the country the demand for text- 
books increased proportionately. It was a human impossibility for 
the publishers to meet the demand for new books without recruiting 
the services of teachers of all degrees of preparation, even teachers 
of French, Italian, and German, whose knowledge of things Hispanic 
was not always thorough. The result was a flooding of the market 
with grammars, readers, literary texts, and composition books for use 
in Spanish classes, and frankly, many of the books ought never to 
have been written. But quantity, not quality, was the slogan, and 
with quantity as a criterion, quality suffered painfully. If the fore- 
going statements are true, and I believe they are, for the facts justify 
them, what must our colleagues, not only in our own schools and 
colleges, but also abroad, think of our ideas of scholarship, of our 
pedagogical methods? If we pause to take stock of some of our 
productions, for we are doubtless corporately responsible, will not 
our conscience put us to the blush, sharpen its finger at us and cry 
out : Shame ! We are the guilty ones in this regard. No one will 
deny that many poor textbooks in Spanish, replete with errors and 
misstatements, have appeared during the last few years. We, as 
teachers of Spanish, are constantly striving in numberless ways to 
improve the teaching of Spanish, to preserve it as a dignified subject 
in the curricula of our schools, to urge its introduction on all sides as 
a necessary language to be studied by every patriotic youth of Amer- 
ica, and yet we apparently look on with more or less unconcern while 
the most powerful and effective medium for presenting and impart- 
ing knowledge, the printed page, is allowed to circulate with all its 
inaccuracies. and blunders among teachers and pupils. Are we not 
forging a weapon which will be used against us? I fear that we are. 
We are all aware of the fact that the great influx of students 
desiring to learn Spanish has taxed to the limit, and beyond, the avail- 
able supply of competent teachers. In an effort to standardize the 
profession we are attempting to improve the intellectual and linguistic 
background of those teachers who feel that they need such improve- 
ment by offering attractive and helpful summer courses in our univer- 
sities. Spanish-speaking countries (Spain, Mexico, Columbia, and 
Venezuela, for example) are putting themselves to no little expense 
in providing the proper kind of instruction at a time when teachers 
are free to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. It can not 
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be denied that in the United States many secondary schools, public 
and private, are employing as teachers of Spanish men and women 
who are frank to confess that they neither speak the language they 
are attempting to teach, nor have they prepared themselves for the 
work through either extensive or intensive training. Many, in fact 
the great majority of them, are eager to learn; but in the meantime 
they are actually teaching. Can we expect these teachers to do their 
best work with blunt tools? with faulty textbooks? Most assuredly 
we can not. We are not acting justly in our duty toward them when 
we allow faulty, erroneous matter to be their guide. If progress is to 
be recorded in the teaching of Spanish the path must be made as 
smooth as possible for the inexperienced, and sometimes untrained, 
teacher. Many young teachers find themselves not infrequently in a 
community which has felt the urge and introduced Spanish into the 
school curriculum. The school in such a community generally pos- 
sesses neither a library nor other facilities to aid the teacher in his 
work. He must rely, therefore, on the information contained between 
the covers of his Spanish textbooks, and in addition, of course, on his 
own knowledge of Spanish, which as we are all aware, is never as 
well rounded in matters linguistic, literary and historical as is his 
knowledge of his mother tongue. 

In order better to visualize the dangers of textbooks inaccurately 
compiled, let us take a supposititious case. A teacher who lacks the 
proper training in Spanish decides to use in his class a textbook fresh 
from the press. The book has been compiled in haste either by one 
not properly qualified or by one who in the rush to satisfy the demands 
of the times has been guilty of carelessness. Errors and misstate- 
ments abound, many essentials are conspicuous by their absence, the 
introduction (if the book is a literary text) is brief and inaccurate. 
Is it not true that both teacher and pupil run the risk of learning 
falsely? It is indeed when the teacher himself depends for informa- 
tion on the same text which the pupils use. And when the errors 
later come to light, as they obviously will, what of the bewilderment 
of the disillusioned ! It is not always an easy matter for a teacher 
to justify the errors in a text, and both teacher and pupil will lose 
confidence in the printed page. True, we learn early that we must not 
believe all that we read, but we must always recall that "recorded 
thought is the greatest heritage of mankind," and we must be guided 
until we have constructed a foundation sufficiently strong for us to 
stand on unsupported. 
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Language is an exact science, a living and growing thing it is true, 
but there is not the same justification for the introduction of error into 
language texts as there is, for example, in works of science which are 
based on theory and hypothesis. Errors should not exist in our texts. 
But they do exist, and a means must be found for their elimination 
before they contaminate. A composition book for use in Spanish 
classes which appeared this year contains much illustrative material 
chosen from the works of Spanish authors. Several of the quotations, 
fourteen in all, are from the well-known play, Lo Positivo, but in 
every one of the fourteen instances the author's name is given as 
Tomayo y Baus. Why? Apparently because the first textbook edi- 
tion of Lo Positivo published in the United States contained a mis- 
print on the outside cover of the book. (It may be of interest to 
report that everywhere in the introduction to the play the name is 
spelled correctly.) The error in this case is of a minor nature, to be 
sure, but it serves well to illustrate how far one small error can travel. 
What of errors on more vital points ! Many will say that an error in 
the spelling of a name does not signify, for the student is engaged in 
learning the language and not the literature. How we are going to 
study the one without the other I do not know. Professor Espinosa's 
words which I have just been reading in Hispania may well be quoted 
here : "Language and literature are not separate things. Spanish lan- 
guage and Spanish literature can not be kept apart, and it is absurd 
to pretend to study the Spanish language without extensive reading 
in Spanish literature, or to pretend to teach Spanish literature without 
knowing the language. Spanish literature is great and beautiful 
because it is Spanish, expressed in the Spanish language. The lan- 
guage is its soul." (Hispania, Vol. IV, No. 6, p. 274.) Broadly 
speaking, language for itself alone is next to useless. It is the mere 
skeleton of a substance. It may be compared to an automobile with- 
out a steering device. It can not function properly until it is under 
proper control, and in a large way the controlling features are knowl- 
edge of the literature, art, civilization, customs and habits of the people 
whose language we wish to speak well. Why does our North Ameri- 
can business man with some knowledge of Spanish fail so often in his 
attempt to book orders in South American countries? If we omit 
the element of comparative prices and competition it is because he 
does not understand the South American and his methods. His 
methods differ from ours. He is leisurely in his manner. He is in 
no hurry to talk business. He prefers first to discuss politics, history 
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in a broad way, literature, the latest play, the opera. Unfortunately 
our North American business man knows not the ways of his pros- 
pective customer, and if he did, how frequently would he be incapable 
of conversing on such topics if he would. The appreciation of the 
culture, literature and art of a people is essential in order to speak 
their language well. Their spirit and ideals must be assimilated. 
This is a requisite for everyone who will know Spanish, and forms 
the basis of what has been termed the politico-social aspect of language 
study. Language alone is not enough. We must know how a for- 
eigner thinks, how he reacts under given conditions, what his aims 
and ideals are. Does anyone think that our relations with the great 
country to the north of us would be as friendly as they are if we did 
not speak the same language? I believe not. It is human nature to 
be suspicious of our neighbor if we can not understand what he is 
saying or why he says what he does. We can not judge him cor- 
rectly if we do not have a very complete knowledge of his language. 
To judge a people without knowing their language thoroughly and 
understanding their civilization is like judging a man merely by 
looking at his back. We form some idea of him, but we do not obtain 
the correct impression. In order to know the Spanish race we must 
familiarize ourselves with its every aspect. In order to teach the 
language effectively then, we must know the culture of the people 
who speak the language and teach this culture. What good does a 
student derive from the reading of a novel, a short story, a poem, if 
he is not made to feel the sentiments which moved the author to 
write, to record his thought for posterity? Very little aside from 
that which is purely linguistic. The teacher and the textbook are 
expected to furnish the bulk of pertinent information. We can not 
expect that young teachers who have suddenly found themselves 
called upon to conduct Spanish classes will possess all the equipment 
necessary for successful teaching, but the books they use in their 
classes should be reliable. 

If Spanish textbooks are to be made efficient tools for both master 
and apprentice they should be examined, inspected and approved 
before they are put into use. No up-to-date, progressive factory 
would allow any of its products to leave the premises before receiv- 
ing the inspector's stamp. In view of existing conditions the same 
principle should apply to textbooks in Spanish. The question arises : 
Who is to apply the stamp of approval ? This, I feel, and feel very 
keenly, is the function of the textbook reviewer. He should analyze 
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critically, minutely, the complete work which he has before him, pay- 
ing infinite attention to every detail, pointing out the good qualities, 
the errors, defects, omissions, and misprints. 

In my own eagerness to find a solution for what, in my mind, has 
developed into a serious problem I have conceived a Utopian plan 
which unfortunately is impracticable. Would that it were -possible in 
the interests of better textbooks in Spanish to organize an accredited 
and trustworthy body, working perhaps in cooperation with the pub- 
lishers, which should have as its duty the approving of textbooks as 
they appear ; such a body to be constituted a board of review and com- 
mittee on accredited and approved texts. A list of approved texts 
would soon be formed from which any school board, or teacher, could 
make selections with impunity. There already exist lists of graded 
texts. To books on such lists could be affixed the stamp of accuracy. 
Such action would indeed be drastic, but in my judgment it is becom- 
ing almost necessary if high standards are to be reached and main- 
tained in the Spanish departments of all our schools. 

Criticism along just such lines as I have followed has never 
been openly made to my knowledge, but all too many books which 
ought never to have been written are finding their way into our 
schools, and are really proving a detriment to the profession. On the 
other hand some of our American texts in Spanish, especially those 
intended for use in advanced classes, are inferior to none in the world. 
To cite one example : no better introduction to the study of Old Span- 
ish need be sought than that contained in Professor Ford's Old Span- 
ish Readings. The critical material, philological discussions, notes 
and vocabulary are the results of close observation and study and 
reflect the erudition of the scholar. Many of our literary texts, too, 
have been remarkably well edited. They stand as paragons of excel- 
lence. Nevertheless they are sometimes inaccurate, but for another 
reason. When we consider that the field of Spanish literature, diplo- 
matics, philology and allied subjects has not been so carefully worked 
over as that of the classics, or of French, German, or Italian, we can 
realize what a problem confronts the scholar who would prepare a 
Spanish text, of the Golden Age, let us say, for classroom use. His 
aim is to edit in a praiseworthy manner; nevertheless he sometimes 
fails in spite of himself and his erudition. But in general, though 
the teacher and class who make use of the text may be perplexed 
as a result of errors, especially errors of omission, each attempt to 
prepare a Spanish literary text of the seventeenth century tends to 
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clear the way for a perfect edition. Texts of an advanced literary 
nature are generally reviewed by specialists in their field who invari- 
ably add much information that is valuable, and call attention to 
obvious errors of the editor. The salutary influence is here very 
marked, and one must not consider texts of the type just referred to 
as in the same class with the great bulk of Spanish textbooks, espe- 
cially those intended for use in non-advanced classes. 

The influence of literary texts edited in this country is far-reaching. 
Here is an example. When the Spanish critic and scholar, Alfonso 
Reyes, edited two of the plays of Juan Ruiz de Alarcon for the 
Cldsicos Castellanos he acknowledged his indebtedness to an Ameri- 
can professor whose notes, textual interpretations and criticisms he 
considered invaluable and used constantly. The information thus 
received he supplemented by further information, which in the form 
of corrections and additions were put down by an outstanding Ameri- 
can professor of Spanish in a detailed review of the American edition 
of the play. No one can deny that reviews of the sort just men- 
tioned do much to raise the standard of Spanish scholarship every- 
where. We can not all be leading scholars, but we ought all to be 
investigators. Every teacher, no matter in what class of institution he 
may be, should keep himself mentally alert or he will grow stale, and 
his class will reflect his lethargic inanition. Teaching should never 
become monotonous if the teacher has a broad grasp of his subject, is 
filled to overflowing with facts, with contagious enthusiasm, and pre- 
sents his subject as a vital, living thing. Perhaps we can not all have 
access to well-equipped libraries, or perhaps our time is taken up in 
the main with routine office work or other necessary adjuncts to the 
teaching profession, but we can all read something besides the texts 
which we use in class. It is to be hoped that all teachers of Spanish 
have made use of our own modest publication, Hispania. Some 
reviews are published in it. I trust that more will appear in the 
future which will serve as a criterion in our selection of books for 

class use. 

Every new book should be reviewed— carefully and truthfully. 
The reviewer should consider his task in the light of a just contribu- 
tion to Spanish and hesitate not at all to speak the truth. No one 
should be offended, for error is insidious, treacherous, and sinful. 
Truth is beautiful and can not claim relationship with any of error's 
attributes. Learning embodies the search for truth. We should not 
be satisfied with a reviewer who examines merely a few pages of 
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a text at random and then sits down to write his personal opinion of 
the whole work. Nor must we countenance a reviewer who attacks 
his subject in a light, bantering vein. The present writer is well aware 
that all have seen and read the. article entitled "One Kind of Review" 
which appeared in the Modern Language Journal for October, 1921 
(pp. 28-29) but he repeats it here for two reasons: (1) it is funny; 
(2) it shows the extremes to which a disgruntled or unsympathetic 
reviewer can go. As you know, the translation is from an Italian 
periodical. 

F. E. Avalle has published with F. Apollonio of Cremona, Les Verbes 
Francais. The verbs are conjugated in extenso according to the table of termi- 
nations characteristic of every tense, of every mood and of every conjugation. 
It will not be uninteresting to rehear and to reread — "pronunciation and spell- 
ing must absolutely be studied together" — and F. Avalle conjugates the verb 
avoir in the present indicative: 

J'ai nous avons 

tu as vous avez 

il a ils ont 

Avalle assumes a very different tone when, effectively concise, he takes up the 
conjugation of the verb etre. He expresses himself literally thus : 

Je suis nous sommes 

tu es vous etes 

il est ils sont 

But this is only the preface, which is followed by the bold prologue in which 
are conjugated in extenso the four model verbs parler, finir, recevoir, rendre, 
before entering decisively in mediant rem, that is upon the conjugation in extenso 
of the irregular verbs. 

We shall quote an example chosen from the gayest and most interesting, 
in which Ave catch glimpses of Rabelaisian reminiscences. The verb rir-e gives 
in the imperative : 

ris rions riez 

We do not mean to give an excessive number of quotations, not so much 
because of the well-known scarcity of space, as because of our respect for 
literary property and for the rights of the author, so as not to deprive those who 
shall read the book of the legitimate pleasure of surprise. 

Naught is gained by such a review. Fortunately we in the United 
States are not given to such pastimes. 

We have the strength of our convictions when we say that Spanish 
is a necessary language to be taught in our schools. We confess that 
some of our teachers should be better trained if more efficient and 
satisfactory results are to be obtained, and our subject is to hold a 
dignified place in the curricula of our schools and colleges. Let us be 
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frank to confess that there is room for improvement in the quality 
of our textbooks taken in the aggregate. Having made this confession 
let us frankly call attention in printed reviews to the errors and weak- 
nesses of any texts which may appear, that the profession at large 
may derive benefit therefrom. 

If calling attention so boldly to this existing weakness will have 
any beneficial effect, then these rambling remarks will not have been 
made in vain. The guild of Spanish teachers does not desire a blot 
to remain permanently on its escutcheon. It should not adopt the 
policy of laissez faire. We are doing a great work. Let us make 
the way easier for our associates and render our detractors powerless. 
May the time soon come when we can truthfully say : "We have put 
our house in order." 

George Irving Dale 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



